GEORGE    AND    OLGA

It came: "Did you know D. H. Lawrence well?33 and
once more I had to answer: I corresponded with him a
bit but only met him once, and that was in 1913. It
was in somebody's Chelsea garden. Other people talked.
He gloomed all the time. His face was shadowy; he
looked impressive and ill.

The next question was about to follow when George,
tossing off his drink and saying "Well, cheerio!33 to the
landlord, turned, rubbed his hands briskly and said:
"Well, old girl, I think we3d better be moving along."
"Do stop a moment, I must introduce you,33 exclaimed
his fiancee. "Old friends, what?33 he began. The intro-
duction was made; we shook hands. "Hiking, what?33
said George. "Well, walking------33 I said.

The girl suggested that they should take me to Bath.
I split the difference.with my not very exacting pedes-
trian conscience and said that I should be grateful if
they would drop me at the entrance to Frome. The gkl
told the young man that I was going in the back seat
with her. This happened; and off we went.

There was no looking out of the window. Literary
conversation must have been scarce in the maiden's
home-circle, whether at Weymouth or Bristol, and she
eagerly got in as many questions as she could in the time.
The questions were none of them abstract: second-hand
contact with esteemed personalities was what was
wanted, and with as many of them as possible. I
admitted my various degrees of acquaintanceship with
Mr. T. S. Eliot, Mrs. Woolf, Mr. Aldous Huxley, several
Sitwells, and various devastating and daring young
authors of both sexes. I felt happy when I was able to